146 Year History of the “J” Pony 


This is the history of a Native American family’s horses with the same bloodline of Cherokee Indian Ponies 
living on the same range and carrying the same brand for 146 years. Mr. Whitmire’s ancestors were among the 
first to arrive in Oklahoma Territory, coming from the Trail of Tears from Echota, Georgia. 


The Indian Pony 


By: Jewel G. Whitmire * 


We have one of the oldest Indian Pony bloodlines we've read 
or heard about. Our Cherokee family kept the foundation bloodline 
on the mare's side. But, occasionally bred some of the special 
mares to good outstanding stallions (ones that fit to our type 
of ponies). After I became old enough to ride and use horses, 

I suggested to my dad, "if I found a good stud we should always 
check him and his offspring out before breeding to him." My 

dad always kept a band of good brood mares. His ancestors were 
good horsemen and passed the same tough little ponies on down 
to him and his older brothers. 

My grandmother, Annie Corntassell-Whitmire's people kept 
good ponies and brought them from the Carolinas to Indian 
Territory. We have records and word of mouth of her granddad, 
Chief Old Tassell, having lots of ponies dating back to 1775. 
The Whitmire side kept lots of horses dating back to 1803. I'm 
Sure some of their ponies got here too. Stephen Whitmire, my 
dad's great-granddad, lived in Echoto, Georgia (Jackson County- 
Georgia) and was mixed half breed Cherokee. He paid taxes in 
Captain Joseph McConnell's District in the year 1803, Tax Digest 
Jackson County, Georgia, listed of the census card as having 
a lot of livestock and "well-to-do" (Hale County Estate Records, 
Wills Book A Drawer 152 Box 71). The Will was recorded in Gains- 
ville, Georgia, Probate Judge Zip 30501. Stephen's father, 
Michael Whitmire's will came from Anderson, South Carolina (Vol. 
1 Sect. C Page 35 - Listed on census card as having lots of 
livestock). I seem to have inherited a love for horses - the 
reason I still keep a band of mares. 

Our Cherokee Ponies have a good past. I'm sure they will 
have a good future. They have stood the test of time for several 
generations. We read of Eastern Ponies and Western Ponies, 
Mustangs or any name they may carry, and how they got here. 

But, my Cherokee ancestors have always kept a good line of Indian 
Ponies as far back as we have family records. The Corntassells 
and Whitmires married in I. T. and their ponies were mixed as 
this was all open free range. The stallions were boss and always 
Kept their band of mares together and ran the others away. But, 
man helped inbreed any that were inbred. As soon as they arrived 
in I. T., which was 1835, they cleared fields and started farming 
such as corn, pumpkins, tobacco. Oxen were used to some extent. 
But horses were the main way of transportation. The ponies were 
all colors and different sizes depending on time foaled and 
amount of feed they could get for themselves. Most of them were 
from 12 to 14 hands, occasionally 15 hands. They were very tough 
and could carry their rider to his destination at a speed the 
horseman today wouldn't believe. Let him graze a little while 
and he was ready for another long journey. Most of them went 
without shoes. The horses today seem to have the stamina bred 
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out, except a few breeders still have some bands of extra good 
ponies. The original may not meet the judge's approval who thinks 
every horse should be judged by quarter horse conformation. 

We appreciate the few breeders for forming our association 
to register and preserve these horses as they are. They are 
called Indian Ponies, Squaw Ponies, Mustangs, Broomtails, and 
a lot more names. But, during my 60 years I've heard it said 
many times, "We know they are Indian Ponies because we are 
Cherokee Indians and we own them". If they have the Swinging 
J on their right shoulder, "They. are as good as the best and 
better than the rest". 

Our ponies come in all colors: Solids, bay, brown, buck- 
skin, palomino, apps, and pinto. We have them with irregular 
markings on the forehead, such as a star, crooked streaks down 
the face, little pin ears that touch at the tip. Some have extra 
long whiskers. We also have some gaited ones crop out, regard- 
less of what we breed to. 

We've always been very careful of the new blood we bring 
into our ponies. The open range was voted out in the late 50's. 
Now we keep a closer record of which stud sires which colt. 
People complained of stock on the road in this fast-car time. 
Our ponies have always been good at any task laid up on them. 
They are good for a wagon or any type of horse-drawn vehicle, 
good on trail rides, parades, and they work cattle with very 
little training. We've had several horses that would fight or 
buck anyone off, other than its one and only master. 

Our ponies don't mature as fast as some who are kept in 
small pens and fed grain. Ours run out in the hills and eat 
native natural grass and can look out for themselves. Four years 
is a good age to break them for whatever use they are intended 
for. By the time he is six years old, he is usually a seasoned 
horse. They have strong legs, extra stamina and will hold up 
to be 20 years or older under normal use. They usually have 
extra hard hooves. Some can go a lifetime without shoes. When 
shoes are needed, most of them will wear 00 behind and 0 in 
front. Along with good bones and feet, they seem to have a spring 
in their pastern with a natural gait. They can carry their rider 
in a comfortable manner in which he will enjoy his time in the 
saddle. If they are going to be natural gaited, they will show 
signs of it as soon as the foal hits the ground. 

We have pony blood from Western Oklahoma that has been 
here since the late 1800's. A stud was bought from some Commanche 
Indians and brought to the Cherokee Nation. The older people 
who had interest in the ponies could tell which ones carried 
the Commanche blood. Most of them show app breeding: some have 
rat tails, some have long tails which are most common in the 
Cherokee breed. 

Since I've been watching our breeding, I bred to a stallion 
out of old Mexico. We liked him for conformation, size and color 
as he fit into our line of ponies. I bred a good app mare to 
him as he was a good colored app. His weight was 800# and he 
was 13 hands high. He had a very short back, a big saddle could 
cover all his back. Out of this mare and the old Mexico stud, 
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we raised a good little app stud called "Wishbone". He was black 
with white on his loins and hips. All of his offspring usually 
have short backs. They are a very tough breed of little horses. 
Several of these old Mexico blood ponies are natural-gaited. 

I have a new stallion now which we are ‘real proud of, 
coming from a band of extra good ponies in the Choctaw Nation. 
The man I bought him from has one of the best lines of mustangs 
in existence today. I've read all the literature I could get 
my hands on about Mustangs/Indian Ponies and have decided that 
Gilbert Jones of Finley, Oklahoma has the best horses of the 
kind to blend in with the ones we raise. So I let this new pinto 
stud, Spotted Eagle, bought from Mr. Jones, run with a band 
of mares. He is a beautiful horse, good conformation, 14-3 hands, 
weighing 1020#. Has a good disposition and is pasture broke. 

His first crop of foals got here in 1981. We are well pleased 
with them. We are anxiously awaiting the 1982 foals. We plan 

to keep a band of fillies out of Eagle then maybe get a new 
stud for the fillies. Our 1981 crop sure looks good with good 
bones, ears, eyes, some have white eyes. Overall, their 
conformation is good and some will be natural-gaited. They seem 
to inherit a smoother way of covering ground. 

We never did breed to modernize our ponies to meet certain 
standards, but bred the best to the best, in our opinion. They 
inherited a way of covering ground with ease, on rider and horse. 
Most of them are very alert. Regardless of size, they mature 
all the way from 12 to 14-2 hands, sometimes 15 hands. They 
are well-proportioned so the rider is always proud to be seen 
at any place where horses gather. Seems like Our -paints always 
catch the public's eye at rodeos or trail rides. 

We've received many inquiries in the past and have read 
all types of literature about the Indian Ponies. We got in touch 
with Mr. Jones finally and spent hours in his library and 
visiting with him at his ranch. We got five mares from him with 
his brand on the left shoulder and now the Swinging J on the 
right shoulder. Our stallion is branded the same way. We are 
very proud of these ponies. The Choctaws blend real well with 
ours in color and size. They all have good dispositions, extra 
hard hooves and very hardy. We can tell the Cherokee ponies. 

The old Mexico blood ponies seem to have shorter backs. Some 
have irregular white markings on their face. Regardless of size 
or color, most of them, if handled right, are gentle and make 
good family horses. They learn fast and will pick up bad habits, 
Same as good ones, but will live a very long useful life with 
less feed and pampering than some of our modern breeds. We've 
been told down through the times, "The Indian Pony can go twice 
as far on half the feed as their big fast horse brothers". 

The Cherokee Indian has always had a fond and great respect 
for his Indian Pony. They set out early to preserve their 
family's strain of horses in the game of survival of this 
species. As a result the Whitmire's have a little mare called 
“Tiny”. She is a Cherokee Indian Pony mare, approximately 25 
years old, just 13 hands and weighing 750#. 


Mr. Whitmire has several of her offspring which are used 
for trail rides, ranch work or wagon ponies. All these ponies 
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live on grass only and are not conditioned in anyway. 

A local riding Organization, the Stillwell Riding Club 
of Adair County, has several trail rides each year. The longest 
and hardest ride being a 60-mile, one-day, cross-country ride 
from Stillwell to Ft. Smith, Arkansas. | 

Tiny has made 20 of these rides in the past 20 or so years. 
She missed the 1980 ride because she ran out of the barn while 
Whitmire's daughter was getting the bridle ready. She's a smart 
pony and didn't want to make that ride again! So the Whitmire 
girls waved her by and rode 2 of her sons, Dan and Tiny Tim. 
They made it with ease. Another of her sons, Ranger, has made 
8 of these long rides. The 1980 trip was the first Tiny has 
missed in 20 years. She holds the record for making the ride 
more times than any other horse. Next year, Mr. Whitmire's 6 
year old grandson says he and Tiny are ready. 


OCTOBER 1998 UP DATE ON THE VY LINE OF CHEROKEE PONIES IN HONOR 
OF JEWEL WHITMIRE -- Bryant Rickman. 

In November of 1986 The Southwest Spanish Mustang Associa- 
tion and the J Ponies Lost A Great Friend. We at Rickman Spanish 
Mustang are honored to have had the opportunity and challenge 
to carry on the Whitmire Families Breeding Program. We have 
had our share of ups and downs but now twelve years later the 
J Blood flows in our horses. 

We continue to breed one of 1982 fillies Mr. Whitmire men- 

tioned in this history * SWINGING J'S SPIDER * SSMA #548 out 
of old Tiny SSMA #454. We are proud of a son of old Tiny she 
foaled at 35 years of age and by Bessie Johnson's King of the 
Choctaws SSMA #468. His name is J's Tiny Cherokee Chief SSMA 
#1285. We had to put old Tiny down in 1992 at the age of 38 
years. Yes she has left a legacy, by her great accomplishments. 
herself and also by the progeny she has given us. We lost another 
GREAT J's Popcorn in February 1998 at the age of 22. Popcorn 
weaned a great stud colt in 1997 now in a preservation project: 
with two J Cherokee fillies in Check, Virginia and owned by 
Jim Harris. Our favorite Y stallion is out of Popcorn and by 
Tinys Going Snake SSMA #875. He is featured on the cover, 
J's MYSTIC WARRIOR. SSMA #1535. He produced 5 fillies and 2 
stud colts in 1998 and all but one are gaited. 

Popcorn has another medicine hat 1995 stud by Choctaw 
Ricochet. He is owned by Barney Tabor in Murray, Kentucky. We 
also have a sorrel medicine hat paint mare J's Laola SSMA #778. 
Out of Popcorn and by King of the Choctaws. Old Popcorn has 
a nice black and white grandson out of ¥'s Going Streak SSMA 
#663 by J's Going Snake SSMA #556. This colorful stallion is 
standing at the Lazy ,~ in Hugo, Oklahoma and owned by Jimmy 
& Kathy Gray. We call him "Trigger™ SSMA #1787. Ken and Vickie 
Pelt of Kountze, Texas have 3 fine J fillies out of J's Tots 
Beauty and J's Spider. We are fortunate to have them in the 
preservation program. 

Thanks to Robert Worthy of Silsbee, Texas we have Y's Red 
Streak SSMA #578 and Y's Going Fox SSMA #654, two of the original 
Whitmire mares, back in the program. Robert donated these mares 
to the SSMA so we are doubtly gratefuJ. They are bred back 








to J's Tiny Cherokee Chief SSMA #1285. We have a few other J 
fillies and colts but not enough to waste any on out crossing 
with blood other than Choctaw. Our goal is to continue breeding 
to keep as high a percentage of Cherokee blood in the Y's horses 
as possible. We appreciate the opportunity to carry on the blood 
of Jewel's Horses and want to thank Mrs. Eva, Rhonda and Glenda 


Whitmire for intrusting us with this challenge. 
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Jowe! Whitmire with Old Tiny 35 yrs old and foal 
a ug3sGoing Snake J's Tiny Cherokee Chief 


Fall Ride 1985 May 19, 1989 








J's Tiny Swinging J's Popcorn and 
Cherokee Chief foal J's Mystic Warrior 
SSMA #1285 May 2, 19991 
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J’s Mystic Warrior 
SSMA #1535 


Crs 344. 
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Chief Going Snake 
SSMA #2083 


